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II. Providing for the Physical Health 
Needs of Adolescents 
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The first issue of this volume of THE Hicn ScHOOL JOURNAL 
developed the idea that it was the needs of adolescents which should 
furnish the basis for the secondary school curriculum. This section 
deals with provision for those needs in the area of physical health. 

The first article discusses the basic organic, muscular, and 
anatomical problems of adolescents and lists some of the needs 
arising from them. In the second, Miss Corrubia describes some 
of the procedures which are used by good schools in providing 
for these needs. The third considers the role of community agen- 
cies outside of the school in providing for the physical development 
of youth. Professor McCloy suggests in the fourth, some untried 
approaches to the improvement of school programs. For those 
wishing to make a more thorough study, Professor Shepard’s 
bibliography should prove helpful. 

While it may be possible to concentrate on too narrow a por- 
tion of the physical education program of the school, it is im- 
possible to ignore the importance of physical development in a 
complete program of public secondary education.—S. M. H. 











The Needs and Problems of Adolescents 
in the Area of Physical Development 


DONALD F. BRIDGEMAN AND EpWARp S. STEITZ 
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HE machine age and the modern conveniences that it affords 

have given impetus to a sedentary type of life for the adoles- 
cent. Technological progress has deprived the individual of the 
opportunity to develop himself physically through the tasks of daily 
living. Those building curriculums must be cognizant of this so- 
ciological change, and construct their programs to reinforce these 
needs. 

What is meant by physical development of the adolescent? 
Physical development concerns itself with the anatomical, muscu- 
lar, and organic condition of the body. Life depends upon these 
three fundamental factors. 

During the adolescent period, it is imperative that the principle 
of individual differences must be continually kept in mind as the 
needs and problems of the students manifest themselves. A pattern 
of characteristics denoting the typical adolescent within a specified 
age bracket, should not be applied blindly in the process of cate- 
gorizing an individual. It is essential to study characteristics of 
the individual if one is to recognize needs and problems. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY ADOLESCENT Boys 

Anatomical. This period is characterized by very rapid skeletal 
growth. Cole verifies this fact in his study when he reports that 
the early adolescent is gaining rapidly in both height and weight. 
Most boys reach the peak of acceleration in height and weight 
growth at 14.5 years. Shoulder width during this accelerated 
growth period denotes a marked increase in measurement. The 
wrist bones of boys are larger than those of girls. Except for the 
twelve and thirteen year old, chest circumference of the boy ex- 
ceeds that of the girl throughout the adolescent period. Around 
12 years of age, the growth of the lower extremities surpasses that 
of the upper extremities. Davenport states that at 13 years of age 
the length of a boy’s foot is 16.1% of their height; in comparison, 
the ratio for the adult male is 15.5%. The permanent denture of 
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28 teeth is completed by most children during the early adolescent 
period. To a large degree over-all skeletal growth is more rapid 
in boys than girls after 12 years of age. 

Muscular. Boys during the early adolescent ages are identified 
with physiques undergoing very rapid muscular development. The 
study Development in Adolescence conducted by the Institute of 
Child Welfare, Berkeley, California, reports an accelerated gain 
in muscular strength between the ages of 13 and 15 years. Although 
there appears to be a noted lack of general body control, a steady 
gain in hand-eye coordination is evident. Simple reaction time, 
according to Ellis, was quicker for boys than girls between the ages 
of 6 and 17 years. 

Organic. The early adolescent is undergoing a radical physio- 
logical change because the puberty cycle is definitely in progress. 
The appearance of secondary sex characteristics such as changing 
voice and initial hair growth reveal that the puberty cycle is in 
progress. Growth of the heart is not as rapid during this period 
as is the growth of the body. Lincoln, Spillman, and Nicolson 
found that the absolute heart size of boys exceeds that of girls 
except for the 12th and 13th years. Studies by Richie indicate that 
blood pressure rises more rapidly in boys than girls. The basal 
metabolic rate of boys decreases during this period. But this rate 
is less rapid in boys than girls. The findings of Kelley show evi- 
dence of the fact that boys have greater lung capacity than girls 
in relation to height. Research by Stewart proves that the male’s 
lung capacity increases with more rapidity than that of the female. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LATE ADOLESCENT Boys 


Anatomical. Late adolescence in boys is associated with the 
attainment of approximately adult height, some boys reach maxi- 
mum height at 16 years of age, others may continue to grow until 
20 or later. Ralph Leighton establishes the fact that boys between 
the ages of 14 and 18 become progressively heavier than girls. 

Muscular. Two significant features of this period are the fact 
that the awkward age is ending and that the boy is experiencing 
a radical gain in strength. This statement is validated by Baldwin 
when he revealed in his study that boys showed the greatest increase 
of strength between 14 and 18 years of age. There is, however, a 
slight increase in strength throughout the adolescent period after 
the age of 15. Dimock showed 88% improvement in strength from 
12 to 16 years of age. There is a steady increase in the control of 
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large muscles throughout the late adolescent period. The Iowa 
Revision of the Brace Test reports an increase in motor educability 
for boys after the age of 14, while girls tend to decrease. Espenchade 
states that motor performances of boys are positively and signifi- 
cantly related to all measures of maturity—chronological, anatomi- 
cal, and physiological. 

Organic. In the majority of cases, the puberty cycle is completed 
during the late adolescent period. The heart increases greatly in 
size and there is a slight rise in blood pressure with a continued 
slackening of pulse rate as stated by Pennock. Topper and Mueller 
report evidence of a drop in basal metabolic rate. Fluctuations in 
energy level and glandular instability are common occurrences 
during this period. The fact that the heart and arteries may be 
out of proportion poses definite physiological limitations upon the 
body at this time. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


Anatomical. The acceleration of growth in height and weight 
reaches its peak in girls at 12 years of age. At 13 years of age girls 
may exceed boys in weight by 4 to 5 pounds. Measurements taken 
by the Iowa Child Welfare Station show that from I1 to 15 years 
the girl has relatively wider shoulders than the boy. The girl 
during this period reveals a steady growth in hip width, which 
exceeds that of boys of the same age level. The circumference of 
the pelvic girdle increases, accompanied by an enlargement of the 
pelvic cavity, with a corresponding change in bony structure. Bones 
are relatively mature, and a decline in growth rate occurs rapidly 
after 12 years. Shuttleworth concludes from his study that after 
the first menstruation the rate of growth in height decreases rapidly. 
Studies conducted by the State University of Iowa found that at 
the ages of 12 and 13 the girl may exceed the boy in absolute chest 
measurement. 

Muscular. Muscular strength of girls during this period is 
greater in respect to height and weight than any other time in the 
normal life span. The greatest increment of strength occurs near 
the time of first menstruation. The Forty Third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education substantiates this fact. 
Sturgies states that low muscle tone during this period may be the 
cause of painful menstruation. Girls at this age level have less 
muscular strength in the upper back and arms than they do in the 
legs. Wendler validates this characteristic in his study of the 
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strength of isolated muscle groups. Girth of muscles is increasing 
slowly. Muscles must adjust to the great increase in height, espe- 
cially in the limbs. Increased length of muscles does not mean 
increased strength; the increase of girth of muscle comes later. Up 
to 14 years of age, girls are superior to boys in motor educability. 

Organic. The dominant organic characteristics of the early 
adolescent girl are evolved around the first menstruation period. 
Moorhead reports that the average girl begins to menstruate at 13 
years of age, and that 9 out of 10 girls menstruate before 15 years 
of age. The basal metabolic rate drops and girls tire more easily 
than boys. The average girl’s blood pressure is rising, but the 
pulse rate is becoming slow. Richey’s findings show that from 10 
to 14 years of age, the girl has a higher systolic pressure than the 
boy. Every organ is more or less modified during puberty. Changes 
in the girl are more profound than in the boy, and accomplished in 
a briefer period of time. Hence, these changes appear hurried. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LATE ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


Anatomical. The typical girl at 16 years of age has reached the 
“young adult” status. Her development, in most cases, anatomi- 
cally and physiologically approximates that of the average boy of 
18 years. Cole states that some girls may reach adult height at 14 
and that growth in height is practically completed in all girls at 16 
years of age. Cole also reports very little increase in weight during 
this period and that bones are mature. Girls have a lower center 
of gravity than boys. 

Muscular. A study of muscular characteristics of the girl show 
little increase in strength but marked improvement in coordination 
and posture. There is only a slight relationship of measure of 
strength to gross motor performance in girls. Although the muscles 
of girls remain softer than those of boys, body control and grace 
are displayed. A study by Moore indicates that dexterity in the 
control of large muscles, as revealed by the Burpee Test, is de- 
creasing slightly during late adolescence. 

Organic. Physiologically, the characteristics of the 16 year old 
girl approximate those of the 18 year old boy. The efficiency of 
the circulatory system increases from 82% of adult efficiency at 16 
to 90% of adult efficiency at 17 years of age. 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 


Unique anatomical, muscular, and organic characteristics of the 
adolescent child create definite needs and pose numerous problems. 
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The objectives of the educational program for the adolescent must 
have as their basis the fulfillment of these needs and the solution of 
these problems. 


Early Adolescence 


This period is characterized as a period of rapid growth and 
development. The problems and needs arising during this period 
are tangible and readily recognized. 


1. 


10. 


11. 





Joint participation in physical education activities, except in 
rare cases, will meet only a social need because of the great 
difference in motor performance of adolescent boys and girls. 


. It is important that individuals learn new skills during this 


period. Effective teaching is retarded, however, because of 
the inability of the adolescent to acquire new skills in this 
period of rapid growth. 


. A high degree of attainment in basic skills is of great impor- 


tance. 


. A major emphasis should be placed upon the development 


of strength, flexibility, speed and agility, and power. 


. The heart, muscles, and joint structure should not be placed 


under undue or excessive strain, especially during the early 
adolescent period. 


. Boys and girls do not differ radically in their interests in 


physical activities. 


. The fact that the individual does not have equal ability in 


all types of activity reveals that the program in physical edu- 
cation must cater to individual differences. 


. The increase in size and strength of muscles leads to greater 


interest in outdoor activities. 


. Physiological changes of the body and sex maturation provoke 


a strong interest in sex during this period. 


Radical physical changes and organic disturbances within the 
individual may make him become over-anxious regarding his 
personal health. 


The skills that the individual learns during this period will 
be used throughout the rest of his life. A program of guid- 
ance must be available so that he may make sufficient and 
adequate selections to fulfill his basic needs. 
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12. 


14. 


Extreme rapid growth of the individual necessitates an em- 
phasis upon correct posture habits and the elimination of 
postural defects. 


. Permanent denture is completed at 13 or 14 years of age. It 


is imperative that proper dental care be provided in our 
school health program. 

The maturation of reproductive organs and the appearance 
of secondary sex characteristics make it mandatory to pro- 
vide programs of sex hygiene. 


Late Adolescence 


It is extremely, difficult to develop an educational pattern which 
will meet the needs arising from the anatomical, muscular, and 
organic characteristics of the late adolescent girls. Girls of this age 
are reluctant to participate in a program that will meet their needs 
unless it satisfies their temporary interests and receives acceptable 
social approval from the group. Boys’ interests evolve about indi- 
vidual or team sports depending upon differences inherent within 
the boy. The following problems and needs are outgrowths of the 
characteristics of the late adolescent period. 


l. 


Adolescents of this period are interested in both individual 
and team sports. A wide range of opportunity should be 
provided for the learning of new skills and mastering the old 
ones. 


. Physical fitness and physical conditioning are of paramount 


importance for the development of the basic elements of 
strength, power, agility, balance, endurance, and flexibility. 


. The child of 14 or 15 years of age may have reached physio- 


logical adulthood but does not possess adult stamina. 


. Girls need physical activities which develop grace, poise, and 


rhythmical movement. 


. Team play is not of great interest to girls of this age level. 


They need physical activities of the individual recreative type. 


. This period of rapid growth demands adequate consideration 


by the adolescent of proper sleep and rest habits. 


. There is a keen interest in the physical well-being of the body 


at this time. Boys’ interests evolve around strength, while 
girls are concerned with beautifying their personal appear- 
ance. This interest can be effectively used to motivate par- 
ticipation in physical education activities. 
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8. The late adolescent age is characterized by excessive emotion 
and an abundant amount of energy. An active program 
must be provided as an outlet for these characteristics. 


9. If the physical needs of the adolescent cannot be totally satis- 
fied in the educational program, it is necessary to coordinate 
the resources of the community to fully meet these needs. 

10. The mores of society decree that girls should not excel in 
physical skill after the early adolescent period. The general 
body build of girls requires a program which will develop 
the relatively undeveloped portions of her upper body so 
that she may attain adequate posture and symmetrical body 
strength. 


_ 
— 


. Rhythmical activities are particularly valuable during this 
period for body maintenance and development for girls. 


These needs must be the basic foundations in building our 
programs if we are to have the adolescent take his proper place in 
society. Administrators within our educational systems have the 
authority and must assume the responsibility for providing per- 
sonnel and facilities which will make these programs functionally 
possible. 


Provision for the Physical Health of High 
School Students 


HELEN CORRUBIA 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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T HAS been many years since the Cardinal Principles of Educa- 

tion were written. Similar statements of objectives have been 
written, revised, improved upon in light of emphasis on our demo- 
cratic way of life—but always first and foremost is the objective of 
securing and maintaining physical and mental health. The strength 
of the nation depends on the health of its individuals. A society— 
be it democratic or autocratic—is not strong if its individuals are 
weak. 

We have given lip service to this objective for many years, yet 
many schools have not arisen to their responsibilities for the health 
of their students. Draft statistics cause some administrators to 
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re-evaluate programs and facilities. Studies such as Harmon’s! on 
lighting of schoolrooms, seating arrangements, and properly fitted 
seats have aroused a certain number of schools to action in alleviat- 
ing some of those ills. 

The schools that have been stirred by Harmon’s studies have 
moved rapidly to install better lighting and better seating facilities. 
Teachers in these schools have become more conscious of the bad 
effects of poor lighting. Some realize the harm that can come from 
sitting too long in the same place in the room so that they arrange 
the furniture differently each week. Non-glare blackboards are 
also being substituted in many schools. Many have built cafeterias 
with modern sanitary equipment which assures warm food for 
lunch. 

Custodial service goes into action as soon as the last bell for the 
first class rings so that dirt brought into the building will not be 
walked upon all day and pulverized into dust to hang in the air. 
So much of the health of the school depends upon efficient custodial 
service. Not only the clean, well-kept floors, the clean sanitary 
lavatories, but also the immaculate swimming pool with its clean, 
pure water must meet the standards of the inspector from the city 
health department. 

These and many other provisions have been made in behalf of 
the health of students in school, but they are by no means universal. 
Such efforts are still too sporadic, isolated, and not an integral part 
of a well-planned, cohesive whole which is formulated on the con- 
viction that the health and well-being of the individual is a major 
objective of general education. 

Physical educators have long recognized individual differences 
of a physical nature as evidenced in the physical examination. Indi- 
vidual differences in the performance of skills, in coordination, in- 
dividual differences in ability to learn to lead, individual differ- 
ences in socialization—these are easily recognizable because they are 
tangible. 

What the physical education person does to care for these indi- 
vidual differences is what really determines the value of his or her 
department. 

First of all, provision should be made for the medical and 
physical examination. Activities cannot be geared to individual 
needs unless the physical education person knows whether those 


2 Darell Boyd Harmon, The Co-ordinated Classroom. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Ameri- 
can Seating Company. 
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activities will be beneficial or harmful. If the medical examination 
shows a heart murmur or some organic difficulty, then the physician 
will recommend rest gym or modified activity. It is the responsi- 
bility of the nurse and the physical education teacher to see that 
results of the examination are brought to the attention of all 
teachers concerned. 

The physical examination (used here to mean that examination 
given by the physical education staff) will bring out the deviations 
from the normal in posture, in feet, and in the spine. It is most 
important that the physical education person know what each stu- 
dent looks like; otherwise, she might assign a side stroke in swim- 
ming on the very side that will increase a lateral curvature. 

In one particular high school where there are four teachers of 
physical education for girls the program is set up as follows: 

The first day of school is given over to enrollment. The Simpli- 
fied Roll Book? is used because of its provision of a small card for 
each student. In case of changes in schedule, the card can be pulled 
out of its slot and put into another in the new class. 

Following the routine of enrollment the foot examination is 
given immediately because students with “athlete’s foot” and plantar 
warts should be excluded from the shower room before they have 
the opportunity to spread to other students. This examination 
provides a good opportunity for education in communicable dis- 
eases, and an attempt is made to instill in the group social respon- 
sibility for disease control. Little colored tabs are clipped on the 
cards of students who, after referral to the school nurse and doctor, 
are diagnosed as having either athlete’s foot or plantar warts. These 
students take rubdowns instead of showers and are checked each 
day to be sure they are expending every effort to eliminate the 
infection. 

By the end of the second day foot exams have been completed 
and lockers assigned. Students bring their costumes and are ready 
for activity the third day. 

During the first or second week, the school physician arrives with 
his group of specialists. Each student is examined in turn by a 
dentist, an eye specialist, an ear and throat specialist, and a heart 
specialist. The mobile X-ray trailer is part of the battery. The 
student’s record is entered on her health card which follows her 
through her school life. This examination provides another op- 


2 Simplified Roll Book, Visible Card Record Book, 30 Irving Place, New York, New 
York. 
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portunity for education which should carry over into adult life— 
the importance of frequent medical examinations! 

The physical examination follows the medical examination. The 
organization of the class for the examination is a cooperative enter- 
prise. The teacher of individual gymnastics, who is trained in the 
therapeutic and corrective field, takes the responsibility for the 
spinal and posture examinations. A second teacher examines the 
arches of the feet; a third has charge of the camera and takes all 
posture pictures;? the fourth takes charge of all girls who are not 
to have their examinations that particular day. 

As each girl finishes her examination, she changes from her 
bathing suit to her gym costume and reports to the activity group 
where she sends back the next girl in her squad for her examina- 
tion. The rotating method keeps all in action. The activity chosen 
for the large group is not strenuous, for it is important to know 
one’s students before too vigorous activity is engaged in. 

As the teachers check the posture and feet of each girl, they 
make a list of those they believe should have special assignments 
and should be enrolled in the individual gymnastic class. (Here 
again the roll book card is a great help. As the individual gymnas- 
tic teacher calls the girls to be enrolled in her class, each girl brings 
her card with her record of showers taken and attendance. Her 
record is thus not lost nor is time required to copy that record from 
another teacher’s roll book.) 

In addition to the selections made for the individual gymnastic 
class as the result of the posture and feet examinations, there are 
also those assigned by the school doctor. These include heart, 
thyroid, nutritional, post-polio, and post-operative cases. Those 
who have been assigned to “rest gym” are referred to the class 
director for change of schedule (if possible) so that the rest period 
will come in the late morning or early afternoon. The nutritional 
cases are referred to one teacher in the homemaking department 
who works very closely with the physical education teacher. 

Only after the selections for individual gymnastics have been 
made are the other classes set up. Some educators object to segre- 
gation; however, in the many years that the individual gymnastic 
class has been offered in the Tulsa Public Schools there has been 
no student or parental opposition to it. The secret of its success 
lies in the correct approach. There is actually a waiting list of 


* Ellen Kelley, Teaching Posture and Body Mechanics, p. 61. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1949. 
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students for each hour of the day. Individual attention is one of 
the biggest selling points in physical education. Parents request 
that assignment to individual gymnastics be made for their boy or 
girl and comments such as “The physical education department did 
so much for my child”; “Her success in dramatics was due, I am 
sure, to the poise and self-assurance she gained in the individual 
gym class.” 

The success of the individual gymnastic class also depends on 
the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher. One who is constantly 
introducing new ways of doing things, one who searches for and 
reads popular articles on how to look well in one’s clothes, one 
who keeps interesting pictures on her bulletin board, one who util- 
izes simple little contests makes the students enjoy being in the class. 

Perhaps, too, the fact that enrollment in the class is not compul- 
sory but recommended helps with its success. Flexible scheduling is 
also desirable. If a girl has been assigned to the class because of a 
recent operation or illness, she may leave and return to the “regu- 
lar” class as soon as her physician recommends the change. At any 
time a student corrects the defect for which she was assigned to the 
class, she also may change. 

The room is not elaborately equipped. A triple mirror, stall 
bars, and mats are about all that are really needed. The main- 
tenance department has provided some other items, such as a bal- 
ance beam, a roof walk, and a “hip fixer.” 

The teacher works closely and cooperatively with the physicians 
in the city. Once or twice a year an orthopedic clinic is held in the 
individual gymnastic room so that the teachers can have expert ad- 
vice on individual cases. 

The rest cases who are assigned to the individual class dress in 
their gym costume just as the others do. Some students take a few 
exercises and then go to the cot room; some rest the entire period. 
A student (usually a senior) is assigned to take care of the room 
and to see that all rest. Reading or studying are not permitted. 
The room is also used by students from the other physical educa- 
tion classes who need rest for that particular day. The fact that 
they must dress in their gym clothes does much to discourage misuse 
of the room. 

Most of the students coming to high school from the elementary 
and junior highs where the posture program is part of the physical 
education need only maintenance and continued stimulation to 
keep up their interest. Records and pictures follow the student 
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throughout her twelve years. There is no longer the necessity of 
justifying the responsibility for finding deviations from the normal 
at an early age. The physical education people cannot shift re- 
sponsibility by referring all cases and then forgetting them. 

Selecting certain students for the individual class does not mean 
that only twenty each hour need or receive individual attention. 
The other teachers, two who teach sophomores and one who teaches 
juniors, who have not taken the responsibility for the posture ex- 
amination of their own students (which is the ideal way) have the 
opportunity of learning about them at the time the physical exam- 
ination cards are explained and the posture pictures shown. The 
individual class teacher helps each one with her classes, discusses 
the difficulties'so that she can gear her posture work to her own 
students’ needs. The students see and compare their pictures with 
a standard of excellent, good, fair, and poor posture. This is a 
wonderful opportunity to try to instill responsibility for one’s own 
health, posture, and appearance. 

At the end of the school year another examination and posture 
picture help each girl see just how much progress she has made. If 
she had no faults to correct, she is interested in making sure she is 
maintaining her high standards. 

All of this is just part of a good physical education program 
which makes provision for the physical health of each student. It 
is, of course, the foundation upon which the rest of the program is 
built. 

Rhythms and dance, sports (individual and team), and self- 
testing activities, all play an important part in each student's life. 
Sometimes lack of physical health can be traced to mental and 
social troubles. To be part of a group may be the greatest need of 
some students. The feeling of insecurity may be lost when some 
dance step is achieved. 

In this particular school sophomores have experiences in swim- 
ming, hockey, basketball, volleyball, softball, folk, square, social, 
and modern dance, posture, and individual light activities. Juniors 
usually choose tennis, modern dance, and archery. 

Flexibility of the program must be maintained if the health of 
the student is kept in mind. There are many instances where ar- 
rangements can be made for individuals. A student returning to 
school from an illness tires easily and finds a whole day of school 
fatiguing. But if during the physical education period she can 
rest, her strength is regained to continue through the day. A stu- 
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dent with sinus trouble can, with the physician’s permission, swim 
with a nose clip or learn only strokes which do not require putting 
the face in the water. A student with a sprained wrist can be 
assigned to the individual class for a few days where she can have 
exercises for other parts of the body. A student with a cold or an 
open sore can be assigned to the light activity programs which 
include ping pong, badminton, shuffleboard, etc. 

When students know that teachers are interested in their wel- 
fare and know that they will be listened to and assigned some 
activity which will make them feel better instead of worse, they 
are most cooperative. The attitude of the teacher makes all the 
difference. A teacher who understands her students will get co- 
operation, even to confiding about dates. That teacher will not 
insist on swimming which would ruin a $1.50 hairdress. Instead 
the student may work on treading water or she may help some 
student with her float. Always students know that the physical 
education period is one of activity unless that “activity” is rest. 
No student observes the class unless perhaps she has just arrived 
and is new to the school. 

The physical education program depends on staff and facilities 
to a great degree, but much more can be done than is being done 
in many high schools. The same type of program can be organized 
by a teacher who is alone in a school. She may have to develop a 
leader’s core or student teachers. This could be done by setting 
up a class once a week before school. These leaders then could 
assume responsibility for the group while the teacher gives the 
examinations (assuming, of course, that the teacher is equipped 
to give the examinations). If possible in the school schedule she 
should have those who need attention assigned to a certain period 
in the day. For those whose schedules will not permit such a 
change, she may assign exercises or activities to be done at the rear 
of the room or along the sides of the gymnasium. With proper 
motivation students will cooperate in such activities. For example, 
last year a girl with a lateral curvature was observed to drop out of 
a modern dance class during one exercise and go to the stall bars 
to hang as per doctor’s orders. No student in the class noticed her. 

As Dr. Lowman has said we must take responsibility for those 
who need special assignments. George Stafford in his book on 
Corrective Gymnastics* states more than once that children do not 


* George Stafford, Preventive and Corrective Physical Education. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes and Company. 
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outgrow their postural difficulties and that students entering college 
from high schools where physical education programs were in ex- 
istence but consisted mainly of sports did not have good posture in 
the percentage one would expect. He states further that only 
through guidance and help can many cases of poor posture be 
remedied. Nor can the defects be found through clothes which hide 
many faults from even the trained eye. 

Teachers who have a deep conviction with respect to the pur- 
poses of education, who have a concern for the individual, who are 
sympathetic and understanding of children, who have the under- 
standing and techniques for dealing with problems of health and 
physical education can and will do a great deal more than render 
lip-service to the foremost objective of education, “securing and 
maintaining physical and mental health.” 


Community Agencies and Physical 
Development 


SAMUEL M. HOLTON 


University of North Carolina 
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HERE is probably no agency or organization dealing with 
"eae which does not in some way affect the physical 
health of those with whom it works. This article will be concerned 
however only with those whose influence is either very conscious or 
distinct. One group of these includes those agencies which sponsor 
organized programs such as the city recreation department, church 
groups, the boy and girl scouts, units of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
the boys’ clubs, and the athletic leagues sponsored by such organi- 
zations as the American Legion. A second group would include 
commercialized recreation including private camps, bowling alleys, 
golf courses, skating rinks and pool halls. The third and, of course, 
the most important is the home itself. The influence of the public 
school is dealt with in other articles in this magazine. 


ORGANIZED PROGRAMS AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The city recreation department, boy and girl scouts, the youth 
work programs of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., boys’ clubs, and 
athletic leagues seem to have had their beginning in the period 
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between 1895 and 1910. In their early years they were primarily 
concerned with the recreation of the youth in urban centers. They 
were a part of a broader consciousness on the part of American 
thinkers that the change from a rural to an urban pattern of na- 
tional life was creating new problems in adolescent recreation. 
There was not at first any clear recognition that they had a greater 
responsibility than to occupy the time in a worthwhile way of those 
who came in contact with them. In the period immediately pre- 
ceding and following the first World War those with formal pro- 
grams began to recognize the importance of physical health and 
development. The Boy Scouts began to put an emphasis on the 
study of personal health, public health, athletics, physical develop- 
ment and first aid. The Y.M.C.A. stressed organized calisthenics. 
The 4-H Club listed health as one of its principal functions. 
Gradually these emphases became subordinated again to the earlier 
functions of recreation and citizenship. 

While the emphasis on physical health and development became 
subordinate to older emphases they nevertheless continued to be 
one important concern, at least in such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts and the Y.M.C.A. In these organizations provision was 
frequently made for regular physical examinations, for instruction 
in hygiene, for the mastery of specific physical skill, and for physical 
activity in the gymnasium including swimming. From the beginning 
the Boy Scouts had stressed the importance of individual physical 
skill as opposed to competitive team activity. The “Y” made consid- 
erable use of basketball. Summer camp programs were sponsored by 
both organizations for short term periods at very low cost to those 
attending. A large part of the activity carried on in the camp 
program was physical and it was generally well supervised. At 
least in the Scout organization physical examinations were required 
both before and after arrival at camp. 

Most of the athletic league type of activity stressed participation 
in some sport such as baseball. Generally, these leagues were well 
coached and supervised for the purpose of encouraging an excel- 
lence of participation in the sports stressed, but the program was 
not well adapted to more general types of physical development. 
It tended to stress the further development of those already well 
developed physically. 

An evaluation of the provision in any community for any spe- 
cific individual youth to carry on his program of physical develop- 
ment in the organized programs which we have described is some- 
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what difficult. It will suffice perhaps to recognize that a limited 
number of adolescents sufficiently well informed of their own needs 
would receive encouragement and assistance from some of the 
agencies listed. It should be noted, however, that not every youth 
who comes in contact with these organizations is going to find 
available all of the assistance from which he might profit. A great 
many of those who need participation most are excluded because 
of economic reasons. There are not enough organizations to pro- 
vide for more than a small portion of those in need. Nor is physical 
development the central responsibility or purpose of any of the 
organizations named. To the extent that physical recreation can 
be equated to physical development organized programs of recrea- 
tion are highly desirable. Nevertheless, they are a supplement to 
rather than a substitute for well planned programs of physical 
development. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND COMMERCIAL AMUSEMENT 


While there are several varieties of commercial amusement in 
almost any community, there are few that have positive value in 
the physical development of the adolescents. The most obvious 
examples are the bowling alley and the skating rink. In colder 
sections of the country ice skating and skiing are perhaps in the 
same category. The commercial nature of these activities and the 
limit which they place on variety of activity makes their effect on 
most of the youth in the community negligible. Nevertheless, in 
those centers in which provision for physical development is limited 
they do provide vigorous physical exercise in a very enjoyable form. 
They are not, however, valid substitutes either for a well planned 
program of public recreation free to all or for adequate programs 
of physical education. They merit recognition as avenues through 
which adolescents may meet some physical needs. 


MEETING PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT NEEDS IN THE HOME 


In our cultural pattern the home is still the primary educational 
institution of the society. In general, it has the responsibility for 
providing those factors necessary for wholesome physical develop- 
ment. It is the home that provides an adequate diet. It is the 
home that must provide adequate medical care. It is the home that 
regulates the routine by which children and youth schedule time 
for physical recreation and for sleep. There are great variations in 
the ability of the home to do an adequate job for particular young- 
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sters. Perhaps in the majority of homes there is inadequate under- 
standing of the nature of problems in the area of physical develop- 
ment which are being faced by adolescent members of the group. 
Probably in a majority of homes there is no systematic provision 
for physical examinations or medical care of particular cases re- 
quiring such attention. 

Any evaluation of the place of the home in determining the de- 
gree to which adolescents will find satisfactory solutions for their 
physical problems will place the role of the home near the top of 
the list. Nevertheless, it is dangerous to assume that homes in 
general can or will do an adequate job of meeting their respon- 
sibility. 

There is outside of the school no agency reaching a large por- 
tion of the adolescent youth of the country that has as its direct 
responsibility assisting adolescents to meet their physical develop- 
ment problems. Organized programs of recreation, the boy and 
girl scouts, the Y.M.C.A., commercial facilities, and homes are gen- 
erally inadequate for the total task. 


Untried Approaches to the Improvement 
of Programs for Meeting Physical Health 
Needs in the Secondary Schools 


C. H. McCioy 


State University of Iowa 
KR 


OR A WRITER to assert that he is proposing numerous “un- 
Pres approaches” to anything is to lay him open to numerous 
protestations upon the part of those persons who claim not only 
to have tried these “untried approaches,” but to have used these 
methods for a long time successfully. The present writer believes 
that the methods herewith proposed have, in his experience, been 
used so seldom that for all practical purposes they are, educationally, 
almost total strangers. 

The objectives of physical and health education at the secondary 
school level may be stated, broadly, as follows: (1) to contribute to 
the educational skills of the pupils to the end that their physical 
and health function may be improved during the school years; and 
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(2) to contribute to the educational skills of the pupils to the end 
that their physical and health function may be improved in after- 
school years. 

In working for the first objective, the physical and health edu- 
cator attempts to improve the physiological status of the pupils 
(although the most important time for fulfilling this objective is 
in the pre-high-school years), to teach the pupils correct performance 
skills, to cause the pupils to become acquainted with information 
pertinent to health and physical education, and to cause the pupils 
to form desirable habits relative to hea'th, motor performance, 
ethical action, and recreation. 

In working for the second objective—that pertaining to carry- 
over values—the physical and health educator must concentrate his 
attention on it very early in the secondary-school program. Ap- 
proximately fifty percent of the pupils finishing the eighth grade 
do not finish the twelfth grade. Hence if the objective relative to 
carry-over values is to be attained for all pupils it must be attained 
by the end of the eighth grade. 


I. APPROACHES NEEDED FOR THE BETTERMENT OF 
YOUTH DURING THE SCHOOL YEARS 


1. An adequately vigorous program of exercise during the grow- 
ing period of the pupils tends to build up a bank account of vi- 
tality; in other words, such development of the organism is largely 
dependent upon the intensity of the dosage of the exercise. Hence, 
it is important in the physical education of the pupils to see to it 
that the pupils exercise with a vigor that is adequate to stimulate 
these desirable structural and physiological changes. Such results 
are dependent upon a program of exercise that is adequately 
planned; they cannot be achieved by the haphazard physical edu- 
cation programs found in the majority of schools. In the author’s 
opinion the exercise in ninety-five percent of the schools in this 
country are lacking in adequate dosage. 

If the physical development of the pupils is to be stimulated, it 
would seem that the program of physical education should include, 
in addition to athletics and recreational sports, varieties of gymnas- 
tics that have, in general, been eliminated from most of the physi- 
cal education programs in this country. Such varieties of gymnas- 
tics include hanging and arm-support types of activities for the 
development of the thorax, the development of which, according to 
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studies by Weisman,! has been inadequate. It would seem feasible 
to reinject into the program of physical education such elements, 
much after the fashion of some forms of Swedish gymnastics, without 
engineering a radical reintroduction of the extensive apparatus 
program of the past generation. 

2. In current practice the teaching of skills in physical education 
and athletics leaves much to be desired. Textbooks of athletic 
sports and games are full of erroneous directions for the perform- 
ance of athletic and gymnastic skills. 

Basically, correct performance of all motor skills depends upon 
their being done mechanically correctly. In general, today’s prac- 
tice is to tell the pupil how to do the activity (frequently errone- 
ously), and perhaps to show him—if the teacher is a good performer, 
the demonstration helps greatly—but not to tell him why a certain 
performance is correct. To reach a point where practically all 
skills can be taught in the manner just indicated, much research 
needs to be done in the field of the mechanical analysis of motor 
skills. More has already been done in that area, however, than 
is used, even in the better programs. After the pupil has learned 
the mechanical principles in relation to the somewhat limited 
number of fundamental activities, he then has an ample basis for 
transferring this knowledge from these skills to others made up of 
similar elements. 

The application of mechanics in the teaching of motor activities 
is not limited to athletic or sport skills. There are many safety 
skills that can be taught. For example, an adequate emphasis upon 
what the basketball coach calls “footwork” (correct methods of 
stopping, starting and dodging) would probably save many pedes- 
trians from being killed by automobiles. Experience has shown 
that this type of skill needs to be taught rather carefully, and that 
it is not an entirely natural activity which nearly everyone picks 
up by himself. Usually, only the few players who “make” the 
varsity squad get such instruction. 

Another non-athletic application of the mechanics of motor skills 
is that concerned, for example, with the teaching of methods of 
lifting. Most persons lift heavy objects in ways that tend to strain 
the muscles and ligaments of the back unduly, whereas by an appli- 
cation of the principles of mechanics, plus knowledge of the com- 
parative strength of different muscle groups, they could learn to 
lift heavy objects efficiently and without a strain on the back; that 


2 Weisman, Samuel A., Your Chest Should Be Flat, Lippincott, 1938. 
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is, they can be taught to get close to the object so that the down- 
ward rotary movement of force of the object is small, and to employ 
the stronger muscles of the legs more than the weaker muscles of 
the back, arms, and shoulders. 

3. Very few secondary schools endeavor to impart a knowledge 
of physical activities to pupils in a systematic way. All too fre- 
quently a knowledge of rules, strategy, and techniques is expected 
to develop by a kind of intellectual spontaneous combustion. As a 
result, far too few pupils have obtained in the secondary school an 
adequate mastery of the more common athletic sports, both from 
the point of view of understandingly participating in the sports 
and of watching athletic performances. 

4. For many years physical educators have claimed that pupils 
develop character through programs of physical education. Some 
doubts would appear to be cast upon these claims, especially when 
the coach in a losing season cynically remarks, “This year I’m de- 
veloping character.” Character is not developed automatically 
through a program of sports. On the other hand, its development 
must be planned and subjected to the laws of learning. The author 
has elsewhere,? having pulled together suggestions of numerous 
experts in the field, pointed out that to develop the character of 
pupils the teacher needs first to make clear through various teaching 
devices the concepts that he wishes to bring to his pupils. Then 
he needs to motivate such learning to the point that the objectives 
become desirable ones to the pupils. 

Finally, there is the matter of the development of habits, of 
acting in ways that are considered to be in accord with the dictates 
of “good character” and to transfer that training from the physical- 
education field to all the areas of the pupils’ experiences. 

5. Provision needs to be made for the development, on the part 
of the pupils, of knowledge relative to health. However, knowledge 
about health is not adequate for the development of desirable 
health habits, as witness the health habits of doctors, health edu- 
cators, physical educators, and teachers generally. It is, therefore, 
proposed that the advertising, or selling approach, be more greatly 
emphasized than the purely informational approach. In connection 
with this emotionalized approach, it should be noted that certain 
words connote “good” concepts, and others “bad” concepts. For 
example, doing “exercises” may have a bad connotation—though 
not as bad as the term so frequently used in England, “the jerks.” 


20. H. McCloy, Philosophical Bases for Physical Education, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York, 1940, Chap. 13. 
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On the other hand, “training” is usually thought of as a “good” 
word in this country. 


II. APPROACHES NEEDED FOR THE BETTERMENT 
IN AFTER-SCHOOL YEARS 


Too many persons retire physically immediately upon finishing 
the required programs of physical education and health education 
in school. During the school years, physical activities are required, 
they are scheduled, they are planned, and the facilities are available. 
The day the pupils leave school these conditions, for the most part, 
cease to exist. To aid the ex-pupils to adapt to post-school condi- 
tions, the writer would propose the following emphases: 

1. Most people need to be taught how to “stay in shape” at home. 
In the majority of communities there are no social institutions 
assuming responsibility for the continuance of one’s physical edu- 
cation as an adult. Methods of “staying in shape” at home should 
be taught in the schools. It needs to be remembered, when physical 
educators talk too glibly about the value of outdoor sports, that not 
one community in a hundred, if the population is ten thousand or 
over, has sports facilities to care for five percent of the adults be- 
tween eighteen and forty-five years of age. Furthermore, weather 
conditions frequently are not conducive to outdoor participation. 
Adequate numbers of community gymnasiums do not exist. Hence 
the schools should assume responsibility for teaching pupils the 
kinds of physical programs they, themselves, can engage in at home. 
The pupils should not only be taught about these programs, but 
they should also be given laboratory practice in participating in 
such programs. 

(a) Among the programs of exercise that should be taught in 
the secondary schools are those that can be engaged in at home. 
Although many physical educators express the opinion that no one 
likes to engage in this type of exercise, one of the leading salesmen 
for home calisthenics by correspondence has a hundred employees 
just to answer his correspondence and to send out such sets of home 
exercises at fifteen to twenty-five dollars a set! The truth of the 
matter is that a vast majority of the people have a greater need for 
a knowledge of the kind of exercise that can be engaged in at home 
than for a knowledge of sports for which there are limited oppor- 
tunities for participation. The author believes that such kinds of 
exercise should be taught in the secondary schools. Such sets of 
exercises should include ones prepared for young people and others 
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prepared for people of middle and old age. There is no reason why 
today’s school children should not begin to popularize this kind of 
activity in the home. 

(b) The next emphasis should be on the kind of recreation 
that can be engaged in at home. A large proportion of America’s 
population lives in communities in which there are back yards. 
Games should be developed that can be played with satisfaction by 
men and women together in back yards. For example, frequently 
a man does not want to play badminton with a woman because he 
plays so much better than she does that the participation is of little 
interest to him. Certain games, such as featherball,3 have been 
so devised that men and women can compete with each other to 
the satisfaction of both. 

(c) Another emphasis should be on athletics and sports clubs. 
Numerous countries have developed gymnastic, athletic, and outing 
clubs. Sweden, with a population of 6,700,000, as of 1948, has 
2,800 gymnastic and athletic clubs with an average membership of 
1,000. Uruguay, with a population under 1,500,000, has 2,500 such 
clubs! Although bowling clubs have been developed in the U. S., 
the idea of athletic clubs, generally, has not been developed in the 
United States. Clubs for hiking, weight lifting, archery, swimming, 
boating or canoeing, fencing, tennis or paddle tennis, riding, skat- 
ing, skiing, and folk dancing are excellent possibilities. Secondary 
schools should begin to encourage pupils to form such clubs. 

2. The schools should offer their facilities more than is the cur- 
rent practice for physical and health education for adults. Since 
the small communities, especially, cannot afford to support a sepa- 
rate recreation organization, until such time as county recreation 
units are established, the local public school system may well assume 
the leadership in promoting adult physical and health education 
and recreation, and should contribute its facilities as well. 

Since most educators seem to feel that the small communities 
cannot cope with physical education and recreation programs for 
adults, it may well be well to point out that just the opposite is 
true. 

There is little that the large community can do at the present 
time to meet adequately the needs of its inhabitants in the field of 
group physical education and sports. The small community often 
can meet these needs. To illustrate let us cite the case of two 
communities in Iowa. One is a small community of 650 popula- 


2C. H. McCloy, ‘“Featherball’” Journal of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Sept. 1949, XXI, 470. 
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tion. This community has a large high school gymnasium, and 
has only seventy pupils in the high school. In this community 
there are two public tennis courts, two softball diamonds, one 
outdoor baseball diamond, an outdoor volleyball court, and a fairly 
large school playground. 

The other community is one of over 20,000 population. To have 
facilities per capita comparable to the smaller town, this community 
would have to have thirty-two times the number of facilities pos- 
sessed by the smaller community. This second community has the 
same number of tennis courts that the first community does, and 
in no case does it have more than double the number of any of 
the outdoor facilities of the small community. The smaller com- 
munity has almost enough facilities to serve its total population: 
the larger community does not. It would, therefore, seem to be 
educationally, economically and sociologically indefensible to fail 
to make full use of all pertinent public facilities for the benefit of 
the adults of the community. 

3. In the physical and health-education classes, something should 
be taught concerning the matter of aging, particularly learning how 
to slow it down. This information can readily be included in the 
health instruction, and in connection with the instructional aspect 
of the physical-education program. 

4. The high schools need to provide instruction in two areas 
that have, in general, been neglected. First the schools need to 
introduce to the pupils the reasons why each community needs 
adequate public health facilities. Most of the pupils see the public 
health facilities of the local community, but in few cases is any 
effort made to indoctrinate (horrid word!) the pupils with the idea 
that when the community needs such public health facilities it is 
the duty of the voter to see that they are supplied. There is also 
an opportunity for the high schools to educate the future voters to 
understand the kind of public health facilities that are likely to 
be most needed. 

Second, the schools need to sell the youngster on the need for 
adequate community recreation and for adult physical and health 
education. Again, here is a need for intelligently educated future 
voters. The schools have the opportunity to educate the voters of 
the next generation in much more than “school work.” 
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including subject matter every teacher should know concerning the operation of 
a school in a healthful manner, the organization of the health education cur- 
riculum, and the fundamental principles of method in health education. 
Stafford, George T.: Preventive and Corrective Physical Education, 

Revised. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1950. 

Furnishes necessary information for teaching the physically handicapped 
individual the proper type and amount of physical education to meet his needs 
and capacities. 

Voltmer, E. F. and A. A. Esslinger: Organization and Administration 
of Physical Education, 2d ed. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1949. 

Deals with the details of organization and administration of physical edu- 
cation and the duties and responsibilities of the physical educator. Stresses the 


contribution that physical education can make to the total education of the 
individual. Attention focused primarily on the secondary school level. 


Williams, J. F. and Ruth Abernathy: Health Education in Schools. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1949. 
The authors describe in detail the nature of the child, and the operating 


areas of healthful school living, health service, and health instruction. Gives 
techniques for measuring the health program. 


Williams, J. F. and C. L. Brownell: The Administration of Health 
Education and Physical Education, 4th ed. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1951. 

A thorough coverage of administrative problems encountered in the health 
and physical education programs, with recommended educational policies and 
procedures to cambat these problems. Discussion is centered around the four 
topics of leadership, program, facilities, and state and community relationships. 
Wilson, Charles C., John L. Bracken, and John C. Almack: Life and 

Health. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1945. 

Presents functional materials for use in a secondary school health course. 


Relates health to the mental, emotional, and social aspects of life as well as to 
the physical aspects. 





JOURNAL FEATURES 
Film Notes 


KENNETH MCINTYRE 


KX 
Physical Health 


This classified list of films is designed to help physical educa- 
tion directors demonstrate basic techniques in sports; and illustrate 
good health and recreation habits for high school physical develop- 
ment programs. Since the titles indicate the technique or skill 
covered by the film no annotation has been given. 


ARCHERY 


Archery for Beginners. 12 minute silent, color. Sale or rent. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 

* Archery for Girls. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 

Class in Archery. 9 minute silent, color. Sale. Courneya Hyde 
Productions, 1566 North Gordon Street, Los Angeles 28, 
California. 





BADMINTON 


*Badminton Fundamentals. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 

Flying Feathers. 10 minute sound. Sale. Pictorial Films, Inc., 
RKP Building, Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 

Let’s Play Badminton. 16 minute sound, color. Loan. General 
Sportcraft Co. Ltd., 215 4th Avenue, New York City 3. 


BASEBALL 


*Baseball Today. 29 minute sound. Rent. Official Sports Film 
Service, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Catching in Baseball. 10 minute sound. Sale. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, III. 

Hitting in Baseball. 10 minute sound. Sale. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Throwing in Baseball. 10 minute sound. Sale. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 


BASKETBALL 


Advanced Technique and Team Plays in Girls’ Basketball. 12 
minute silent. Rent. Scholastic Coach, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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*Basketball By-The-Code. 30 minute sound. Rent. Official 
Sports Film Service, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 

Basketball For Girls—Game Play. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 

*Basketball For Girls—Fundamental Techniques. 10 minute 
sound. Coronet. 


BOWLING 
Fundamentals of Bowling. 20 minute sound. Sale. Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 
BoxING 


Fundamentals of Boxing. 10 minute sound. Rent. United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL 


*Ball Handling in Football. 11 minute sound. Sale or Rent. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

*Blocking in Football. 11 minute sound. Sale or Rent. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, II. 

*King Football. 28 minute sound. Rent. Official Sports Film 
Service, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


GOLF 

Duffer’s Swing. 10 minute. Rent. United World Films, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 

Fore. 10 minute. Rent. United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 

Beginning Golf Series. Filmstrip—Slidefilms. Silent or Sound. 
Sale. Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, 
Til. 


GYMNASTICS 
*Beginning Tumbling. 11 minute sound, color. Sale. Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IIl. 
Gymnastics—Fundamentals and Techniques. Paul Hoefler Pro- 
ductions, 61214 South Ridgeley Drive, Los Angeles 36, Cali- 
fornia. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


* Attitudes and Health. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 
*Exercise and Health. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 
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*For Health and Happiness. 10 minute sound. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


*Improve Your Posture. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 
*Posture Habits. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 


SOFTBALL FOR Boys-GIRLs 


*Softball for Boys-Girls. 2 10 minute sound reels. Coronet. 
*Softball Fundamentals. 10 minute sound. Young America. 


SOCCER 
*Soccer for Girls. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 


SWIMMING 


*Learning to Swim. 10 minute sound. Young America. 
*Springboard Techniques. 10 minute sound. Young America. 


TENNIS 
*Fundamentals of Tennis. 20 minute sound. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIl. 
TRACK AND FIELD 


*Dashes, Hurdles and Relays. 22 minute sound. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 
High, Wide and Dashing. 10 minute sound. American Film 
Registry, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


VOLLEYBALL 


Techniques in Volleyball for Girls. 12 minute sound. Rent. 
Scholastic Coach, 220 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
*Volleyball for Boys. 10 minute sound. Coronet. 


CoMMUNITY RECREATION 


*Leaders for Leisure. 20 minute sound, color. Athletic Insti- 
tute. 


* These films may be rented from the University of North Carolina Film Library, 
Swain Hall, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





